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Comparison of the present standard of living in the Soviet Union with 
the targets laid down in the Party program for its improvement fails to support 
the public optimism of the Soviet leaders. 


For example, as set forth in the plan, the growth of real wages will lag 
behind the overall increase in the size of the national wealth. 


The boon of free housing, free transportation and other facilities, 
promised by the new Party program, is negated by the realization that the 
costs of these services will be met from the public treasury fund, which is 
built on the surplus labor of the working people. 


An important factor militating against radical improvement of the 
Soviet living standard is the retention of the primacy of heavy industry 
over light and consumer industry. In the past at least, priority of the 
heavy industry has meant that the housing program and the provision of 
public services and consumer goods have always had to bear the brunt of 
economy cuts ordered by the Party to safeguard heavy industrial production. 
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No. 19, 1961/1962 


SOVIET PARTY POLICY ON LIVING STANDARDS 


Upon closer examination, it appears that the promises of a high stan- 
dard of living contained in the recently adopted Soviet Communist Party 
program are intended more for propaganda purposes than for practical 
planning. The new Soviet Communist Party program promises that in 
twenty years the Soviet people will enjoy ''the highest standard of living, 
compared with any capitalist country. "' 


At present the Soviet standard of living lags far behind that of the 
West, and the task confronting the Soviet leaders, if they are to keep 
their promise, is to effect a transition from a shortage of food and 
consumer goods and a lack of basic amenities in many shperes, toa 
status of abundance. Comparison of the present standard of living with 
the targets laid down in the Party program for its improvement during 
the next two decades hardly encourages the taking of the Soviet leaders' 
claim seriously. For example, the program states that per capita basic 
earnings of Soviet workers and employees will rise more than 3. 5 times 
corresponding to a scheduled six-fold increase in industrial output and 
a 4 to 4.5-fold rise in labor productivity. Khrushchev has stated that 
approximately one half of the wage increases will be covered by public 
funds as against the one third to one fourth so covered at present. 
Accordingly, the growth of real wages will, as now planned, lag con- 
siderably behind the overall increase in the size of the national wealth, 
despite the declaration in the program that ''payment for labor in the 
course of the next twenty years will ''remain the main source from 
which the material and cultural neeeds of the populations will be met. "' 


On the basis of the above date, it is possible to assess the relative 
planned rise in wages, which is still the source of the bulk of the workers' 
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real income. Wages are to increase 2.2 times, that is to say, the same 

amount as they did from 1940 to 1960 (according to an official Soviet re- 

port to the effect that ''the real incomes of workers and employees rose 2.1 times 
in 1960, compared with 1940,'"' The USSR National Economy in 1960, Moscow, 1961, 

p. 160). Thig means that the Soviet worker will only be @bout four times 

as well off at the end of twenty years, when the Communist society is to 

dawn in the Soviet Union, thanhe was in 1940, when average wages barely 
reached a subsistence level. 


The Soviet authorities rarely publish absolute figures on living stan- 
dards, since such data would present an unfavorable picture of existing 
conditions. But the low level may be judged from admissions of diffi- 
culties encountered. For example, in providing the population with 
adequate food supplies as reported in the Soviet press, Khrushchev him- 
self referred to food shortages in a speech at one of the recent zonal 
conferences held to discuss shortcomings in agriculture (Izvestia, 
November 17, 1961) and at the USSR Supreme Soviet, the Minister of 
Finance, V. Garbuzov, also admitted that "consumer demand for a 


large number of commodities is nct being fully met.'' (Pravda, Decem- 
ber 12, 1961) 


Among other hopes held out, the Party program also promises So- 
viet citizens that they will enjoy free hcusing, public amenities, transport, 
and other facilities. If such services are provided, the purchasing power 
of wages will be enhanced, although not Very much, since expenditures 
on rent and public services do not now form a major item in the budget 
of the average Soviet citizen. According to data in the Soviet press, a 
worker's family spends its money as follows: 50 to 60 per cent of wages 
for food, 20 te 25 per cent for clothing and household goods, 4.5 to 5 
per cent for rent and public services, 3.5 per cent for public transport, 

8 per cent for taxes, 3 per cent for newspapers, cinema and theater 
tickets, 5 to 8 per cent for sundries. Thus, abolition of rent and pay- 
ments for public services, tegether with direct taxation, would not 
enable a Soviet family to effect a saving of more than 20 per cent in 
its budget. 


The question arises in any event: How "free" will these services 
actually be? It is officially stated that their cost will be met from the 
public treasury fund, which, however, is built up from the profit to 
the state accruing from the surplus labor of the industrial workers. 
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This being so, the provision of housing and amenities by the state is 
not a gift to the population but is financed out of part of the social 
product created by the worker, and as such belongs to the workers. 


The Soviet government is faced with no great administrative diffi- 
culties in fulfilling the promise to make available these free services. 
Owing to the nature of the Soviet economic system, the rulers of the 
country have a completely free hand in deciding what proportion of the 
national revenue shall go into the wage fund and what proportion into 
the public fund created by the surplus product of the workers. The 
state, as a monopolist, can easily offer the population services "in 
kind" simply by making corresponding deductions from the general wage 
fund, which, so it appears from the program, is what the Party proposes 
to do to an increasing extent. Such deductions from the wage fund are to 
take the form of a reduction in its rate of growth as compared with the 
rate of growth of the real incomes of Soviet workers and employees. 
Wage increases in turn will depend on whether labor productivity rises 
to the extent planned by the Party. 


While Party propaganda makes much of expansion of free state ser- 
vices as the basis of the Communist system of distribution, no mention is 
made of the fact that in the highly~industrialized countries of the West such 
services are already in existence and are constantly being extended. The 
Soviet population is left unaware that use of state revenue to provide edu- 
cation, medical care, social insurance, and a variety of public ameneties 
is not confined to the Soviet Union, and that in certain Western countries 
such free services are more highly developed in quantity and quality than 
in the Soviet Union. Increasing use of public funds for such purposes 
is a sign of progress in most modern societies, but in the case of the 
Soviet Union there is the drawback that the ruling Party and managerial 
elite is able to draw off more than its fair share of the public fund with 
complete impunity. This it does in the form of large bonuses, provision 
of superior-quality consumer goods in special shops not open to the 
general public, better medical care, annual paid holidays at health re- 
sorts, private country houses and the possibility of acquiring cars, 
servants, etc. Money from the public fund is also diverted by the Party 
for providing financial incentives to ''activists'' among the workers to 
distinguish themselves by their zeal in services to the Party in the 
"building of Communism"! and for the stimulation of ''Communist labor" 
by giving prizes for various ''outstanding" voluntary services by Kom- 
somol members and others. 
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As far as the abolition of rents is concerned, the promise in the 
Party program to provide free public services is not new. As long ago 
as 1918 there was a socialist experiment" in providing free housing , 
but it was abandoned in 1922. The impression that the promises contained 
in the present Party program are intended more as propaganda thanas 
serious social and economic measures applies particularly to the aboli- 
tion of rent, whose economic advisability has already been challenged 
by a number of eminent Soviet economists. A book published by the 
Institute of Economics of the USSR Academy of Sciences shortly before 
the Party program was made public, warns: 


It must be considered that abolition of payment of rent for state- 
owned housing would place owners of private dwellings in a consider- 
ably worse economic situation, since they have to shoulder the cost 
of construction and maintenance of such property, and about one- 
third of the urban population and nearly the entire rural population 
live in private housing. (P. S. Mstisiavsky, Public Consumption 
Under Socialism, Mosocw, 1961, p. 226). 


Even if the Party seriously irtends to introduce the services de- 


scribed in the program, andin particular, to step up the flow of con- 
sumer goods, a drastic overhaul of Soviet light industry will be neces- 
sary. For years the system of ccnsume*x goods supply has suffered 

from chronic maladministration and has never been able to keep up 

with demand. Despite the enormous growth of Soviet industrial pro- 
duction there still exist no factories which specialize exclusively in 
manufacture of particular consumer commodities. For example, 

many Soviet factories make washing machines but even at the Riga 

Plant which accounts for one-fifth of the total output of Soviet washing 
machines, they are only manufactured intermittently, as and when the 
plan permits, and constitute a negligible percentage of the gross out- 

put of the factory. The mechines which are produced are of an obsolete 
type, and the Soviet press reports that it will take two to three years 
before a new model can go into production. Such a state of affairs is 
common in the Soviet consumer gcods industry and is likely ‘o persist 

so long as factory managers are abie to say: ‘Why change a tr.ditional 
model for a more up-to-date one when their is no difficulty in disposing 
of production?" (Komsomoskaya Pravda, September 24, 1961). And 

at the recent session of the USSR Supreme Soviet the statement was made 
that "60 per cent of the television sets purchased this year by the popu- 
lation failed to work properly even for the six months! guarantee period. "' 
(Izvestia, December 9, 1961). The Soviet consumer often has no alterna- 
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tive but to buy faulty and outdated goods, since the state as the sole manu- 
facturer provides no selection from which he can choose. Realizing the 
many difficulties to be overcome if the targets for improving living 
standards outlined in the program are to be met, the Soviet leaders 

have provided themselves in advance with an excuse for failure by 
speaking about "objective" conditions which might render their prom- 

ises unrealizable: ''a deterioration in the internal situation. ..may 

hinder fulfiliment of plans for the prosperity of the people, '' says the 
program. 


Another factor militating against radical improvement in Soviet 
living standards is Party retention of the primacy of heavy industry 
over light and consumer industry. This priority has been elevated 
to the level of an economic "law'' of socialism, and Soviet economists 
have to resort to tortuous reasoning to justify its preservation at a 
time when raising living standards is supposed to be the Party's chief 
concern. An authoritative journal has recently asserted that ''a power- 
ful upsurge of all branches of production on the basis of the preferential 
development of heavy industry expresses better than anything genuine 
concern for the individual and serves as the material foundation for a 
far-reaching transformation of living conditions. ' (Ekonomicheskaya 
Gazeta, September 14, 1961). 


In practice, priority for heavy idustry has, in the past at least, 
meant that the housing program, the provision of public services 
and consumer goods production have always had to bear the brunt of 
economy cuts ordered by the Party in order to safeguard heavy industrial 
production and provide constant increases in the defense budget. In Soviet 
economic plans satisfaction of the needs of the consumer has invariably 
been placed last on the list of priorities, and sometimes light industry 
output has been drastically cut to cover losses caused by breakdowns in 
the plans for heavy industry. The share of heavy industrial output in 
gross Soviet industrial.output rose from 39.5 per cent in 1928 to 72.5 
per cent in 1960, while the share of the consumer industries fell steadily 
in proportion, from 60.5 per cent in 1928, to 27 per cent in 1960 (The 
USSR National Economy in 1960, Moscow, 1961, p.224.) This fall 
continued in 1961 as well, and while the 60.5 per cent consumer goods 
production in 1928 reflected the backwardness of Soviet heavy industrial 
development at that time, its reduction to 27 per cent in 1960 equally 
proves the complete lack of balance between Soviet light and heavy in- 
dustrial output today. In the major Western industrial countries, con- 
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sumer goods production is never below 40 per cent of total output. 


The Soviet leaders plan to increase industrial production during 
the next twenty years at a greater rate than in the years 1940 to 1960, 
despite the fact that at the present advanced level of Soviet economic 
development it is more difficult to increase the rate of production than 
it was in 1940. And as usual it will be the consumer industries that 
will suffer if the economy breaks down under the efforts to meet tar- 
gets. 


The last attempt to break away from the shibboleth of absolute 
priority for heavy industry was made in 1953, when Malenkov, addressing 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, stressed the need "on the basis of success 
achieved in industrial development. ..to develop the light and food in- 
dustries at the same rate as heavy industry" and promised to ''force light 
industrial output by every means, in order to provide a more rapid rise 

in the material and cultural living standards of the people." (Pravda, 
August 9, 1953). These words were reported to have been greeted ''with 
stormy applause,'' but opposition from other Party leaders and from the 
army prevented their being put into action. Although in 1955 Khrushchev 
referred to Malenkov's promises as ''deeply erroneous arguments, alien 
to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism" (Pravda, February 3, 1955), he 
recently contradicted himself by stating that Soviet industrial develop- 
ment was such that the gap between heavy and light industrial output 

could now be narrowed because "'the most important thing for us builders 
of Communism is the individual. The struggle for Communism is the 
struggle for a better life for man.'' (Kommunist, No. 5, 1961, p. 67). 
Neither Soviet practice nor the latest theoretical works written on the 
basis of the new Party program confirm this claim, however. An article 
by the well-known economist, L. Gatovsky, still declares that "the funda- 
mental economic law of socialism determines the relation between the 
growth of production and consumption, with production playing the leading 
role... The Marxist-Leninist principle of the primacy of production has 
found consistent embodiment in the Party program. '' (Kommunist, No. 17, 
1961, pp. 14, 15, 17). 
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